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Sharp Issues Raised 
by Security Program 


President’s Social Insurance Meas- 
ure Opposed by Both Radicals 


and Conservatives 
LONG-RANGE EFFECTS DISCUSSED 


Both Groups of Opponents See 
Danger in Execution of 
Present Plans 


Last week we explained the general na- 
ture of the president’s social insurance pro- 
gram. We considered the broad outlines 
of the Wagner-Lewis bill which has been 
introduced to put this program into effect. 
We told what the friends of the social 
insurance program expect to accomplish. 
It is not to be supposed, however, that 
everyone favors this legislation or has 
confidence in it. Opposition has developed 
from several different quarters and a spir- 
ited controversy in Congress is developing. 
Since the proposed legislation is very im- 
portant, it seems desirable that we give 
space to the subject again this week and 
that we outline several of the points which 
have been made in opposition. 

In the first place, there is opposition 
from conservatives, both Republicans and 
Democrats. These conservatives repre- 
sent, in the main, the attitudes of business 
men. Now, it is not to be inferred that 
all business men are opposed to social in- 
surance. Many of them are not, but until 
recently most of them have fought such 
measures and quite a few still hold to 
their former position. 


Does It Cost Too Much? 


Unemployment insurance and old-age 
pensions will, of course, cost money. They 
will place burdens upon the employers and 
upon the government. The unemployment 
insurance plan now under consideration 
will, when it gets into full operation, re- 
quire that a tax of three per cent be placed 
on the payrolls. This will add three per 
cent to the salary and wage bill of every 
employer. How are the employers to 
meet that cost? This is the question which 
is concerning a good many business men. 
They say that there are many firms which 
cannot stand the added expense. The 
large corporations which are making a 
great deal of money could add three per 
cent to their salary and wage bill and take 
the money out of their surplus profits, 
but there are many companies which are 
on the margin. They are barely finding it 
possible to make ends meet. They do not 
have surpluses of profits. Might not the 
three per cent tax for employment insur- 
ance, together with the tax which is re- 
quired to put the old-age pension into ef- 
fect, drive many firms into bankruptcy? 
If this should happen, it would, of course, 
be a bad thing, not only for the businesses 
thus affected, but for the laboring classes. 
If a company fails and is obliged to close 
down its plants, the workers lose their 
jobs. 

The only way for employers to save 
themselves from bankruptcy if these taxes 
are imposed, so the argument runs, is for 
‘them to raise prices. That is what em- 
ployers did quite generally when the NRA 
went into effect and added to their cost 
of production. The burden was simply 
shifted on the public. If the cost of goods 

(Concluded on page 6) 
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WE USUALLY HEAR ABOUT IT IF WE MAKE MISTAKES, WHILE WE ARH IGNORED 
IF OUR WORK IS GOOD 








On Being Appreciative 


We learned the other day of a New Year’s resolution which a friend had made. He 
resolved that he would do the best he could to express appreciation whenever he felt 
strongly appreciative. Since then he has acted on that resolution. He has spoken or 
written letters to a number of persons whose work he admires and finds useful. He does 
this in order to encourage those who are doing praiseworthy things and in order to 
stimulate his own sense of appreciation for that which is worthy. It would be a fine 
thing if more people followed this example. We are inclined to notice that which dis- 
pleases us, but to take for granted the contributions which we like. This is true both in 
public and in private life. The public official who goes about his work day after day, 
who does his duty in an undemonstrative way, who looks after all the details of his 
office and quietly protects the interest of the people, is likely to receive very little notice. 
lf, however, he makes a mistake, if he stands for some unpopular measure, he will prob- 
ably be deluged with a avalanche of unfavorable comments. 


Someone may ask why a person should be praised for merely doing his duty. Is it 
not assumed that he will do that? The answer is that whether we assume it or not, the 
everyday performance of duty, whatever the office may be, is a difficult task. It calls 
for intelligence, industry, and often courage. One is more likely to do his duty if he 
realizes that his efforts are understood and appreciated. 


And in private life we need all the support we can obtain from our friends. All of us 
must pass through trying times. Our loads are often heavy. It is far easier to do what 
we know to be right and to do it effectively if we are made to realize that others see and 
appreciate our efforts. A slap on the back, a word of endorsement and sympathy, may 
mean more to a friend than he can possibly imagine. It is not necessary or desirable, of 
course, that one should be sentimental or maudlin in his expressions of approval. No 
one cares for the outpourings of the “gushing” individual who voices admiration and 
support at all times and without discrimination; but a calm, friendly, discriminating 
word of appreciation, thoughtfully and justly bestowed, will strengthen the one who 
gives it, and it will furnish needed encouragement to the one upon whom the expression 
of confidence is bestowed. 


Denmark Has High 
Standard of Living 


Years of Wise Planning Have Given 
the People Security and Chance 
to Make a Living 


AGRICULTURE CHIEF INDUSTRY 


Development of Cooperatives Is 
Most Striking Feature 
of the Country 


News from Europe nearly always comes 
from Great Britain, France, Germany, 
Italy, and certain other less powerful coun- 
tries in the central and southern part of 
the continent. The quibbles and quarrels, 
the likes and dislikes, of these nations fur- 
nish the headlines for our newspapers. 
We are forever talking about the political 
situation in Europe, stopping occasionally 
to refer to the economic and social prob- 
lems of the more important countries. 
Such questions, of course, are of vital in- 
terest. It is the actions of the nations 
mentioned above which will determine 
whether Europe is to have peace or war, 
prosperity or depression. No one thinks 
to ignore them. 


Denmark 


But still, it is unfortunate that we do 
not find more time to consider construc- 
tive developments in nations which, hap- 
pily for them, are not hanging on to the 
political merry-go-round. Denmark, for 
example, is off the beaten track in Europe. 
We do not see statesmen rushing to Copen- 
hagen as they are obliged to scamper back 
and forth from London, Paris, Rome, Ber- 
lin, and Vienna in frantic efforts to settle 
issues which are constantly arising. The 
Danes have formed the habit of living 
peacefully unto themselves on the northern 
fringe of the continent. They keep to 
their own front yards and instead of wor- 
rying about international politics they con- 
tent themselves with helping their people 
to live more abundantly and more com- 
fortably. 


It may surprise some of us to learn that 
these Danes have developed higher living 
standards for the masses of the people 
than has the United States or any other 
nation. They have weathered the depres- 
sion better than we have. They do not 
have such grave problems of unemploy- 
ment, nor is their government going heav- 
ily into debt in order to provide for relief 
to the needy. True, they did not escape 
the depression entirely. The slump has 
been world-wide and Denmark has had 
economic aches and pains just like other 
nations. But its troubles were less severe 
and have been more easily overcome. 

Why was this? One reason may be 
found in the fact that Denmark kept out 
of the World War. War is always up- 
setting to a nation, Industry and agricul- 
ture are thrown out of balance. A govern- 
ment must go into debt in order to defray 
military expenses and the burden, in the 
end, always drops on the shoulders of the 
taxpayers. It is commonly known that 
war leaves nothing but trouble in its wake. 
Years pass before nations can adjust them- 
selves once more. 

Denmark avoided this. She did not 
fight, and profited doubly because the na- 
tions at war were in need of all kinds of 
products. Many of these were purchased 
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HAT will probably be regarded 
as one of the two main pieces 
of legislation to be enacted by 
the present session of Congress 
won an overwhelming victory in 
the House of Representatives 
late last month. By a vote of 
329 to 78, the lower house passed the 
$4,880,000,000 work relief program appro- 
priation which President Roosevelt recom- 
mended early in the session. Altheugh 
many of the congressmen squirmed con- 
siderably and voiced loud protests against 
the proposal that the president be given a 
free hand in disposing of these funds as he 
saw fit, when the actual vote came in the 
House only 10 members of the president’s 
own party opposed it and 26 Republicans 
were found in the yes column. 

Before turning over such a gigantic sum 
of money to the president—the largest 
single appropriation ever made by an 
American Congress in time of peace— 
members of the House insisted upon one 
guarantee from the president. They de- 
manded that Secretary of the Interior- 
Public Works Administrator Haruld L. 
Ickes should not be placed in charge of the 
public works program by which the fed- 
eral government hopes to get out of the 
relief business. Mr. Ickes has made a lot 





of enemies among congressmen during the 
last two years by failing to heed their 
pleas in the making of appointments and 





BAGDAD ON THE POTOMAC! 
—Talburt in Washington NEws 


in approving projects for the federal gov- 
ernment. Many of them are out for his 
scalp and declared emphatically that they 
would not give the president the $4,880,- 
000,000 if Mr. Ickes were to be the chief 
dispenser of the funds. 

As the huge bill found its way to the 
Senate chamber it appeared that a bitter 
fight against its enactment was inevitable. 
In the first place, debate was expected to 
be more extended and criticism more vo- 
cal. Many senators, both Democratic and 
Republican, are determined that Congress 
shall have more to say about how the 
money is to be spent than is provided by 
the House bill. On the eve of the Senate 
fireworks, the American Liberty League, an 
organization of politically influential and 
economically powerful individuals of both 
parties, launched a bitter attack against 
the proposal. The tactics of the Roose- 
velt administration, the Liberty League as- 
serted, constituted a “step toward the 
European type of dictatorship in which the 
parliamentary body becomes a nonentity.” 





Revolt Against Huey 





Huey Long may have deep aspirations 
on the national political front in 1936, but 
for the moment he will have to concentrate 
a great deal of his attention on the politics 
of his own state. Scarcely had the King- 
fish dictator of Louisiana outlined his eco- 
nomic and social program to the nation, 
than a revolt against his régime spread 
through the capital of Louisiana, forcing 
the governor of that state, Long’s hench- 
man, to declare martial law and call out 
the National Guard to put down those who 
are determined to bring the dictatorship to 
an end. 

Trouble began in Louisiana when the 
Square Deal Association, principal oppo- 
nent of Long’s rule, stormed the parish 
courthouse in East Baton Rouge on Jan- 
uary 25. For three hours the Square Deal- 
ers held the courthouse, but were forced 
to surrender when the National Guard was 
summoned to the scene to put down the 
insurrection. The senator from Louisiana 
himself rushed from Washington to the 
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scene of hostilities. Seizing the situation 
as an opportunity for a little of his own 
melodrama, Long announced that. he had 
discovered a plot against his life. He 
rigged up a court in an unoccupied room of 
the State House and, by the use of micro- 
phones, disclosed to the people the al- 
leged plot against his life. 

While this trouble in Louisiana and the 
possible overturn of the Long “monarchy” 
by the Square Deal party or some other 
opposition group held the center of the 
stage last week, other radical movements 
continued to make their influence felt 
throughout the nation. In Washington, ad- 
vocates of the Townsend plan of old-age 
pensions hammered away at their program 
which is designed to bring about an earthly 
paradise, Dr. Townsend himself working 
among members of Congress and expound- 
ing his views to the press. From Detroit, 
Father Coughlin continued his attacks 
against the evils of the present economic 
order, urging vast and sweeping reforms. 
Dozens of groups have their own pet cures 
which they are urging Congress to adopt. 
While it is true that there are many of 
these radical groups throughout the coun- 
try, there is as yet no indication that they 
will merge to form a united front. 





World Court Debate 

Debate on the question of our becoming 
a member of the World Court continued 
to be the main business of the Senate last 
week. After all the proponents and op- 
ponents of American membership in the 
international tribunal had had an oppor- 
tunity to voice their opinions on the sub- 
ject, it was expected that the advocates of 
ratification would win by a narrow mar- 
gin over the required two-thirds majority. 
In the main, the arguments advanced this 
year have been identical with those the 
country has heard during the last 12 years. 
Foes of the World Court, led by Senators 
Hiram Johnson of California and William 
E. Borah of Idaho, have charged that we 
would be entangling ourselves in European 
politics by becoming a member of the 
Court, while advocates have stressed the 
role which the Court may play in the pres- 
ervation of peace by arbitration. 





December Business Better 





Observers of general business conditions 
had more occasion for rejoicing last week 
than they have had in a long, long time as 
the Federal Reserve Board published its 
monthly survey of American business. 
These monthly surveys of the Federal Re- 
serve Board are always keenly awaited by 
students of business conditions for they 
give about the most reliable report that 
can be found anywhere. 

According to the report covering condi- 
tions in December, substantial progress to- 
ward industrial recovery was made that 
month. Although declines are the normal 
thing to expect in December, the survey 
pointed out, this year saw gains in indus- 
trial production, employment, and payrolls. 
Preliminary studies indicated that these 
gains were being sustained during the early 
weeks of January. 

The most remarkable advances were 
made in the automotive and. steel indus- 





IT SHOULD BE PASSED 


Senator Robert Wagner of New York pleads for the presi- 
dent’s economic security program before the 


Senate Finance Committee. 


tries, but nearly every other industry fol- 
lowed in the general upward trend. The 
index of total industrial production for the 
entire country was 85 per cent of the av- 
erage between 1923 and 1925. This was 
an increase of 11 points over the produc- 
tion figures for November of last year, 
bringing the production up to the level of 
December, 1930. While the 
gains in employment and 
payrolls were less spectac- 
ular than those in indus- 
trial production, they were 
nevertheless substantial and 
encouraging. 


Wallace’s New Idea 





A fairly serious contro- 
versy has arisen as a result 
of a recent proposal made 
by Secretary of Agriculture 
Henry A. Wallace. Mr. 
Wallace has proposed a 
new method of making 
changes in the American 
Constitution. He suggests 
that new amendments to 
the basic law of the land be 
voted on by all the people 
of the country, rather than 
having them first voted on 
by Congress and then sub- 
mitted to the states for 
their ratification. The new 
procedure would be some- 
what as follows: A council of four men 
should be appointed to study the needs of 
the country which cannot be met because 
of the limitations of the Constitution. This 
council would submit amendments to the 
Constitution upon which all the voters 
would have the opportunity to voice their 
approval or disapproval, just as they can 
elect a president and members of Con- 
gress. If two-thirds of the voters of the 
nation favored the amendment it would be 
adopted and would become the supreme 
law of the land. 

Secretary Wallace is of the opinion that 
a change of this kind is necessary to meet 
the problems of an industrial civilization 
which could not have been foreseen by the 
framers of the Constitution. As one ex- 
ample of what the secretary would accom- 
plish by his proposed change, he advocates 
that all the people of the country should 
have the opportunity of voting upon the 
question of whether or not we should en- 
ter a war before an official declaration of 
war could be legally made by the American 
government. 





Child Labor Amendment 

A renewed drive is being made by the 
44 state legislatures in session this winter 
to secure ratification of the child labor 
amendment to the federal Constitution. 
Bills have been introduced in a number of 
the state capitols and the issue is being 
sharply debated. New York is one of the 
conspicuous examples where the question 
of outlawing child labor by making it a 
violation of the highest law of the country 
is being discussed. 

Since the child labor amendment was 
first proposed in 1924, following the de- 
cision of the United States Supreme Court 
that a law prohibiting the 
employment of child labor 
in industry was unconstitu- 
tional, more than half the 
necessary states have rati- 
fied it. Up to now a total 
of 20 have voted in favor 
of the amendment, leaving 
16 more necessary for the 
three-fourths majority 
which must be obtained in 
order to make the amend- 
ment effective. Most of 
these ratifications have been 
obtained during the last 
two years, for up to 1933 
only six states had ratified. 





Blue Eagle’s Future 
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Just what to do about 
the NRA is a_ problem 
which has. the administra- 
tion considerably worried. 


Senator Duncan C. 
Jesse Jones, R. F. C. head, and Senator Alben Barkley dis- 
cuss extension of the R. F. C. for another year at a hearing 
of the Senate Banking and Currency Cummittee. 


The law which created that important re- 
covery agency will have to be renewed or 
modified by the present session of Con- 
gress because it provided for an existence 
of two years for the NRA, and the two 
years will be up in June. 

Literally scores of proposals for the fu- 
ture of the NRA have been made by gov- 
ernment officials and business leaders. 
Late last month, the president held an 
important conference with NRA officials 
and some of his intimate advisers on 
this complicated problem in an attempt to 
work out a proposal which may be pre- 
sented to Congress. What, if anything, was 
decided at that conference is not known, 
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WE NEED ANOTHER YEAR 
Fletcher, Senator John G. Townsend, 


although it is understood that the president 
was left with two alternatives: Either he 
may recommend to Congress the enact- 
ment of a bill which would extend the 
NRA in practically its present form, or he 
may propose a law which would retain the 
NRA with needed improvements. 





Costly Homesteads 





The federal government’s first experi- 
ment in the field of subsistence. home- 
steads, the project which has from the 
start had the personal blessing of Mrs 
Roosevelt, has so far resulted in a heavy 
financial loss, according to the admission 
of officials of the Subsistence Homestead 
Corporation in Washington. The particu- 
lar project, which was launched shortly 
after the beginning of the New Deal, is 
the subsistence homestead development at 
Reedsville, West Virginia. The object of 
this project was to provide decent homes 
and the means of earning a livelihood to 
stranded coal miners in that section of the 
state. They were to be given enough land 
to grow much of the products for their 
own use and to be given part-time employ- 
ment in industry. The government under- 
took to build the homes for them, allowing 
them to pay over a period of 30 years. 

The development has thus far resulted 
in a loss of over half a million dollars, ac- 
cording to the report. Part of this loss 
has been attributed to “errors of judg- 
ment” on the part of those in charge of 
the program, and part of it due to “experi- 
mentation.” It is asserted, for example 
that a large number of factory-built homes 
were purchased with government funds 
and that these houses had to be recondi- 
tioned in order to make them serviceable 





How Many Unemployed? 





The question as to exactly how many 
people have been unemployed at different 
times during the depression is one which 
will probably never be known with accu- 
racy because we do not have in this coun- 
try a complete and reliable source of in- 
formation on labor statistics. What is per- 
haps the best guess yet made has recently 
come from President Roosevelt’s Commit- 
tee on Economic Security. According tc 
the studies made by this committee, unem- 
ployment reached its peak early in 1933 
when the total number of jobless persons 
in the United States reached 15,000,000 
By the fall of 1933, the figure had dropped 
to about 10,000,000. It is rather disquiet- 
ing, however, to learn that unemployment 
has again mounted, according to the find- 
ings of the committee, and is now near the 
11,000,000 mark. This latter figure tallies 
with the estimates made by the American 
Federation of Labor. 
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Japan: There is some reason to believe 
that Japan is carrying out new plans to 
render her dominant position in the Far 
East even more secure. In a recent speech 
before the Imperial Japanese legislature, 
Foreign Minister Koki Hirota declared 
that Japan was to be regarded as the 
“stabilizing force in eastern Asia.” His 
words, like those of any cautious diplomat, 
seemed courteous and harmless, but ex- 
perienced observers professed to find 
danger signals in them. For example, he 
ventured to hope that China 


and household possessions and to accustom 
so many people to new henes. But today 
the work is completed, and the possibility 
of border disputes or oppression of minor- 
ity groups in that region is greatly re- 
duced. 


* * * 


Germany: One of the most interesting 
aspects of Hitler’s rise to power was the 
growth of his private army of Storm 
Troopers. But now Hitler feels that he is 
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Chinese emperors were of Mon- 
gol blood, but their people be- 
came absorbed among the Chi- 
nese, so that the Chinese Empire 
was really made larger by the ad- 
dition of the Mongolian and Manchurian 
lands north of the Great Wall. 

Until recently, then, the two vast areas, 
Mongolia and Manchuria, were considered 
a part of China. But Soviet Russia ex- 
tended her influence throughout northern 
(Outer) Mongolia, while Japan took 
charge of Manchuria and renamed it Man- 
choukuo. Southern (Inner) Mongolia is 
still loosely connected with China, though 
it is really controlled by Chinese provincial 
war lords. 

Chahar is a province of Inner Mongolia. 
The Japanese have attacked it with troops 
and bombing planes, because they say that 
the soldiers of Sung, Chahar’s war lord, 
have been raiding Manchoukuo. Now, if 
the Japanese continue their invasion until 
they gain control of the whole of Inner 
Mongolia, they will have thrust a strip of 
Japanese territory between China and So- 
viet Russia. The Mongolian lands are 
barren and unproductive, but they may be 
very useful in separating Japan’s potential 
enemies. Of course, it is by no means 
certain that Japan plans to control all of 
the land north of the Great Wall. But the 
fact that her present invasion appears to 
be aimed at an important caravan route 
(see accompanying map) running between 
Siberia and China would indicate that she 
wishes to cut communications between 
those two lands. 


* * * 


Greece: We have heard much of the 
League of Nations’ efforts to settle interna- 
tional quarrels, but the useful work of 
dozens of social commissions of the League 
gains much less publicity than it deserves. 
Groups are at work all over the world 
endeavoring to halt such evils as the drug 
traffic and the spread of contagious dis- 
eases. One of the most successful tasks 
undertaken by League commissions has 
been the settlement of homeless refugees 
on new lands. Eleven years ago, when 
the large Greek minority in Turkey and 
Turkish minority in Greece threatened to 
become sources of trouble, a commission 
undertook to move 2,000,000 people to 
lands ruled by their own countrymen. It 
was a big job to transport cattle, sheep, 


—Courtesy New York TIMES 
CHAHAR 


The Mongolian province on which Japan is reported 


to have designs. 


primarily a leader of Germany and only 
secondarily the head of the Nazi party. 
He believes that there should be but one 
military group in Germany—the Reichs- 
wehr, or regular army. Hence he is cutting 
the size of his Brown Shirt army by tight- 
ening the requirements for membership 
and forbidding the troopers to bear fire- 
arms. In the future they are no longer to 
“play at soldiers” but will be the “bearers 
and bringers of faith with a soldierly 
spirit,” whatever that may mean. They 
are expected to acquire a wide understand- 
ing of the problems of the world, and to 
raise the level of human standards through 
their own exemplary conduct. 


* * a 


Mexico: The breach between Mexico’s 
National Revolutionary government and 
the Catholic church continues to widen. 
On January 25 President Cardenas denied 
that the government was_ oppressing 
Mexican Catholics. Next day, Archbishop 
Pascual Diaz of Mexico City replied that 
Cardenas did not speak the truth. He de- 
clared that hundreds of government work- 
ers had been discharged because they were 
Catholic and that many priests had been 


thrown into prison just for saying mass. 

In order to combat the anti-Catholic 
policy of the Mexican government, Arch- 
bishop Diaz has begun a counter-policy of 
noncodperation. He requests all Catholics 
to refuse to send their children to the 
government’s new socialistic schools and 
forbids Catholic government officials to 
sign any document that might injure their 
church 


* * 8 


U. S. S. R.: While the seventy-fourth 
Congress of the United States is in ses- 
sion, the seventh All-Union Congress of 
Soviets has gathered in Moscow. More 
than 1,000 delegates from all parts of 
the Soviet Union are busy discussing the 
future plans of the government. Theo- 
retically this legislature is supreme over all 
the Socialist Republics, but in actual fact 
it does not legislate at all. Its principal 
duty is to reélect the Central Executive 
Committee (supreme administrative body) 
and stamp its approval on the laws and 
edicts pronounced by that administration 
since the last meeting of the Congress. In 
practice the vote of the Congress is always 
unanimously in favor of the administra- 
tion. To oppose it would be considered 
a mark of disloyalty. The actual unim- 
portance of the Congress is shown by the 
fact that this is the first meeting it has 
held in four years. 

In one respect, however, the administra- 
tion finds the meeting of the Congress ex- 
tremely useful. The members are familiar 
with the state of affairs in their local com- 
munities and their reports help the leaders 
to decide upon future plans. In the course 
of the discussion some idea of public sen- 
timent prevailing in various parts of the 
country may be gained. 

The principal subject for discussion dur- 
ing the present Congress is, as might be 
expected, the improvement of labor pro- 
ductivity. During the crop famine of 
1931 so many cows and sheep were 
slaughtered for food that the shortage of 
live stock is still another serious problem 
occupying the attention of the Congress. 

Strangely enough, only about 60 per cent 
of the members of the All-Union Congress 
are members of the Communist party. But 
party membership is so highly restricted 
that the leaders actually encourage people 
to elect non-party delegates, so that a 
wider variety of public opinion may be 
presented on the floor of the Congress. A 
great many women delegates are to be seen 
among the members at the present session. 

Administration leaders in the U.S.S.R. are 
very well satisfied with last year’s financial 
returns. Receipts exceeded expenditures 
by 2,800,000,000 rubles. Since rubles are 
not represented on the international ex- 
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RUSSIA'S LEADERS 
The All-Union Congress of the U. S. S. R. met recently in Moscow. Stalin is second from left. 


change it is difficult to say how much this 
is worth, but if we use the cost of bread 
in Russia as a basis, a ruble is worth about 
20 cents and the government surplus 
amounts to approximately $560,000,000. 


> * ¢ 


Great Britain: A straw vote has re 
cently been conducted in England to meas 
ure public opinion on peace questions. S« 
far more than 1,000,000 people have voted 
Seventy per cent of these believe that it 
a war occurs, the rest of the nations should 
stop the invading army by military force. 
A majority of 93 per cent hold that private 
profits in time of war should be prevented 
while 87 per cent agree that all military 
planes should be abolished. This last figure 
indicates how greatly the British people 
fear air raids from the continent. It may 
be partly responsible for the aeroplane 
clause in the security plan that Great 
Britain has recently sent to Paris (see note 
on France). 
> *s *® 


F rance: In last week’s issue of Tus 
AMERICAN OBSERVER it was pointed out that 
the eyes of Europe are turned upon the 
possibility of guaranteeing the peace of 
Central Europe through Franco-Germap 
agreements. Great Britain, as usual, is 
expected to act as umpire in the diplomatic 
game that seems about to be played be- 
tween Laval and Hitler. Up to the pres 
ent time Hitler has been content to stand 
pat, waiting to see precisely what policy 
France and England intend to pursue. It 
was hoped that, during the second anni- 
versary of the Nazi régime on January 30, 
Hitler would deliver a speech in which he 
would offer some intimation of his future 
international policy. But at the last min- 
ute Hitler decided not to celebrate orator- 
ically Nazidom’s sec- 
ond birthday. 

The next step in 
the movement for 
bringing Germany 
back to Europe’s 
councils is to be the 
visit of Laval and 
Premier Flandin to 
London early _ this 
month. As a pre- 
liminary to this visit 
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the British govern- PIERRE- 
to ETIENNE 
ment sent a plan FLANDIN 


Paris. On January 
26 the plan was discussed at length in a 
four-hour meeting between Laval, Flandin, 
Sir George Clark, who is the British am 
bassador to France, and his assistant Ron. 
ald Campbell. Laval and Flandin are 
hopeful that agreement with Germany will 
be attained. But Parisian newspapers re- 
flect a pessimistic attitude. The prevailing 
popular belief seems to be that Great Brit- 
ain is ready to go too far to obtain Ger- 
many’s friendship. 

At the time of this writing the details 
of the British plan have not been made 
known. But it is believed to propose a 
general declaration of the equal status of 
Germany through the abolition of her arms 
restrictions under the peace treaty. This 
equality is to be effective as soon as a 
general security and disarmament pact may 
be established by the League of Nations 
with Germany as one of its members. The 
only exception to German equality would 
be a provision that the zone near the Rhine 
River shall remain completely demilita 
rized. Another part of the British plan is 
said to be a mutual guarantee of all cen 
tral European nations that they shall allov 
no nation to fly military planes over the 
borders of another. If Laval is as success- 
ful in dealing with Hitler as he was with 
Mussolini, Europe may yet enjoy a peacefu’ 
breathing spell. 
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Some Recent Fiction 

The reading of good fiction is as essential 
a part of a well-rounded education as is the 
study of books on history or economics or 
any of the other so-called sciences. One 
cannot, as a matter of fact, spend his entire 
time reading these heavier works without 
wearying and losing interest in them. We 
suggest, therefore, that students give 
proper thought to the selection of novels 
which will give them not only enjoyment 
but which will add to their appreciation of 
the more worth-while things of life. We 
have compiled this week a list of a dozen 
recent novels, most of which have appeared 
since the first of the year. 

“The Hornet’s Nest,” by Helen Ashton. 
(New York: Macmillan. $2.50.) About 
the experiences of a young doctor in a 
snobbish English village. 

“Land of Promise,” by Leo Lania. 
(New York: Macmillan. $2.50.) This 
is the translation of a novel about the ex- 
periences of young people under the Nazi 


régime in Germany. One of the best 

novels on present-day Germany. 
“Week-End,” by Phil Stong. (New 

York: Harcourt, Brace. $2.) A_ well- 


known author tells about a week-end party 
composed of all types of modern New 
Yorkers. 

“The Forty Days of Musa Dagh,” by 
Franz Werfel. (New York: Viking. $3.) 
Historical novel, one of the most widely 
acclaimed of recent works of fiction. 

“A House Divided,” by Pearl S. Buck. 
(New York: John Day. $2.50.) The third 
of Mrs. Buck’s trilogy on China and the 


Chinese. This volume deals with present- 
day problems confronting the young 
Chinese. 


“Heaven’s My Destination,” by Thorn- 
ton Wilder. (New York: Harpers. $2.50.) 
The author of “The Bridge of San Luis 
Rey” follows a_ self-righteous preacher 
through a series of trying experiences. 

“Mr. Finchley’s Holiday,” by Victor 
Canning. (New York: Reynal and Hitch- 
cock. $2.50.) Light and breezy story of 
vagabondage. 

“The Willoughbys,”’ by Alice Brown. 
(New York: Appleton-Century. $2.) 
About the psychological crisis of a New 
England parson. 

“Don Segunda Sombra,” by Ricardo 
Guiraldes. (New York: Farrar and Rine- 
hart. $2.50.) A classic of the Argentine 
which will appeal to those who enjoy 
novels laid in foreign parts. 

“Heaven High—Hell Deep,” by Nor- 
man Archibald. (New York: Boni. 
$2.50.) Definitely a part of the war liter- 
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ature. The experiences of an American 
aviator during the World War. 

“Via Mala,” by John Knittel. (New 
York: Stokes. $2.50.) A highly dramatic 
story, the setting of which is the Swiss 
Alps. Both plot and character develop- 
ment excellent. 

“The Transients,” by Mark Van Doren. 
(New York: Morrow. $2.50.) A rather 
fantastic tale laid in New England. Un- 
usually well written. Will appeal to those 
who like “poetic” novels. 





Books on Germany 
No country in Europe, unless it be So- 
viet Russia, has had so many worth-while 


Se 


From the jacket design of “This Wanderer,” 


books written about it during the last two 
years as Germany. Every year before the 
rise of Hitler to power saw the publica- 
tion of a number of important books on 
various aspects of German life—particu- 
larly books dealing with the political, eco- 
nomic, and psychological crisis through 
which the Germans were passing. Since 
Hitler’s day, however, the number has 
been greatly increased, and the market has 
been literally flooded with important books. 
For those who are interested in this im- 
portant development, we are giving this 
week a list of books which, we feel, will 
give one a better understanding of present- 
day Germany. 

“Germany Puts the Clock Back,” by 
E. A. Mowrer. (New York: Morrow. 
$2.50.) Written by a renowned journalist 
shortly after the rise of Hitler to power, 
giving the background of the National 
Socialist revolution. 

“Nazi Means War,” by Leland Stowe. 
(New York: Whittlesey House. $1.50.) 
On the international aspects of the Nazi 
movement. 
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“Germany Enters the Third Reich,” by 
Calvin B. Hoover. (New York: Macmil- 
lan. $2.50.) A thorough analysis of the 
events which took place during the transi- 
tional stage of the Hitler régime. 

“Hitler Over Europe,” by Ernst Henri. 
(New York: Simon and Schuster. $1.90). 
A sensational account of the future impli- 
cations of Hitlerism, both domestic and 
international. 

“Germany: Twilight or New Dawn.” 
Anonymous, (New York: Whittlesey 
House. $2.50.) A reliable account of the 
reasons behind the advent of Hitler to 
power. 

“New Governments of Europe,” edited 



































He believes that the ill-feeling which exists 
between the two countries is not enough 
to bring on a war unless Japan, in a mo- 
ment of madness, decides to sacrifice her 
very existence rather than humble her 
pride. 

“Youth Moves Toward New Stand- 
ards,” by Christian Gauss, Scribner’s Mag- 
azine, February, 1935, points out that 
manners and viewpoints of college men 
and women have greatly changed in the 
last few years. Dr. Gauss, who is dean of 
the college at Princeton University, writes 
that young men no longer think chiefly of 
how to become wealthy. Many of them 
feel it their duty to do something for the 
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by Raymond Leslie Buell. (New York: 
Nelson. $2.50.) The political organiza- 
tion of the Third Reich. 

“A History of National Socialism,” by 
Konrad Heiden. (New York: Knopf. 
$4.50.) Probably the best work yet pub- 
lished on the subject of National Social- 
ism. 





With the Magazines 


Josephine Herbst has been combing the 
highways and byways of the Middle West, 
talking to obscure farmers, and the tale 
she tells in “The Farmer Looks Ahead,” 
American Mercury, February, 1935, is a 
sad one. Some farmers, she reports, try 
to give the impression that things are bet- 
ter, but for the most part the future looks 
black. Chiefly, the farmers want three 
things: they want their debts wiped out, 
they want to stay on their farms, and they 
want food for their families. Miss Herbst 
believes there is a growing hostility toward 
the administration’s farm program, and 
her article tells why. 


What would this world be like if science 
were given a chance to put its gains to 
practical use? And what stands in the 
way of science? These are the questions 
discussed in a fascinating article by J. D. 
Bernal in Harper’s Magazine, February, 
1935. The world Mr. Bernal portrays is 
a world far different from the one we 
know, a world in which science is used to 
make life easier and happier for all men 
rather than to make profits for a few. It 
is our economic system, says this Cam- 
bridge University lecturer, which holds 
science in bondage. If science is to be 
used beneficially, he holds, the profit sys- 
tem must be scrapped and science must be 
given a more reasonable master. 


George E. Sokolsky has spent years in 
the Far East, and it is his firm belief that 
economically there is no cause for war 
between the United States and Japan. In 
an enlightening study entitled ‘““Why Fight 
Japan?” which appears in Current History, 
February, 1935, Mr. Sokolsky points out 
that such a war would deprive us of the 
valuable Japanese market and would prob- 
ably result in the destruction of Japan. 


by Louis Golding (Farrar and Rinehart. 


$2.50), a recent book of short stories. 


society in which they live. The change, 
he points out, is noticeable in their anx- 
iety to study current history and in their 
eagerness to discuss their country’s prob- 
lems. 





We Recommend— 


Changing Asia. By Egon Erwin Kisch. 
New York: Alfred Knopf. $3. 

No one could ask for more exciting reading 
than Mr. Kisch’s description of what is hap- 
pening in western and central Asia. This is 
the mysterious land once ruled by Genghis 
Khan and Tamerlane, the land of those 
ancient Mongolian tribes which periodically 
swept down on Europe like a whirlwind in 
the early Middle Ages. Now it emerges as a 
group of Soviet republics, and the mingling 
of modern industry with customs that still 
smack of the Arabian Nights is fantastic. The 
author is one of the world’s outstanding re- 
porters, and his story of the dramatic clash 
of the old and the new in these ancient coun- 
tries sparkles with colorful description and 
lively anecdotes. 


The Doctor in History. By Howard W. 
Haggard. New Haven: Yale University 
Press. $3.75. 


This is neither a dry-as-dust history of 
medicine nor a _ chronicle of incredible 
achievement but an absorbing record of the 
work of men whose service to humanity is 
too little recognized. It is astonishing to 
learn of the strange methods of curing used 
by old healers and quacks. The fight of the 
reasoning medical scientist has been waged 
less against disease than against ignorance 
and superstition. 
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Better See It — One of the best of 
the current films, in my opinion, is the 
picturization of Charles Dickens’ famous 
story, “David Copperfield.” This movie, 
without doubt, will rank as one of the 
best of the year. The makers of the film 
have gone to great pains to bring the story 
to the screen faithfully, without making 
drastic changes in the plot as is so often 
done. Each character has been carefully 
chosen, and so skillful is their acting that 
one is made to feel that they have walked 
right out of the book. We urge you, if 
you can, to see this movie. It shows what 
Hollywood can do if it really wants to. 


tt 


A Progressive Educator — The 
office of commissioner of education, like so 
many others, is just about as big as the 
occupant of the office makes it. The com- 
missioner may, if he chooses, concern him- 
self with the narrower problems of educa- 
tion and remain unknown outside the edu- 
cational world. The work of the Office of 
Education is largely a gathering of infor- 
mation about educational problems from 
all over the world, the making of educa- 
tional surveys, and the publication of in- 
formation. 

But the present commissioner, John W. 
Studebaker, has larger interests. He is 
concerned particularly with the political 
education of the American people. He 
feels that much of this work must be done 


outside the school, It must be carried on 
among adult citizens. He was interested 
in the problems of adult political educa- 
tion while he was superintendent of schools 
at Des Mo lo developed in 
that city a ’ forums. 
de bre ged series 
of n in ¢ parts of the city, 
providing tor the study of important prob- 
lems. 


is now urging that fo- 
rums similar to that 


Dr. Studebaker 


conducted in Des 
Moines be estab- 
lished in a number 


of cities in different 
parts of the United 
States. He thinks 
that the government 
should help in the 
financing of the plan, 
these forums 
muy serve as experi- 


since 





ments to see what 
STUDELAKER can be done on a 
broader’ scale 
throughout the country. 
ele Oo 


Is Fascism Coming? — A man 
who for many years has been one of the 
outstanding members of the House of 
Representatives told me the other day 
that in his opinion we would have a Fas- 
cist d viship in the United States 
within five years. Two or three other men 
equally well acquainted with the policies 
and problems of government agreed with 
him and went on to say that if a Fascist 
dictatorship should be established in Wash- 
ington, several regions of the country 
would secede within 90 days and that the 
union would be dismembered. Opinions of 
this kind are frequently expressed in pri- 
vate conversation in the capital. They are 
based upon the assumption that we are 
not going to recover from the depression 
immediately, that the situation will con- 
tinue to be critical, and that after a while 
the executive will seize dictatorial powers 
mn order to put a drastic recovery program 
into effect. While conceding that such a 
development is a possibility, I do not at all 


expect it. In times of crisis we always 
hear alarming predictions. Of course, 
Sometimes they are realized. I think it 


far more likely that we will get along 


“T he time has come, the walrus said, to talk 
of many things: of shoes—and ships— 
and sealing wax—of cabbages—and kings.” 


much as we are doing now for a while and 
that, after a time, we will have gradual 
economic improvement. It is interesting, 


however, to find so many people who, 
without proclaiming it publicly, believe 





WILLIAM TELL 
—Elderman in Washington Post 


drastic governmental changes to be im- 
pending. 
+ 


What Is Fascism? — While many 
people are fearing that Fascism may come 
to the United States, others are looking 
hopefully for its advent. One night last 
week I heard a very interesting exposition 
of Fascism by the man who is commonly 
regarded as the chief advocate of Fascism 
for the United States. The speaker was 
Lawrence Dennis, who has served in the 
diplomatic service of the United States 
and who has also been a representative of 
American business interests in foreign 
countries, Lately Mr. Dennis has been 
occupied as an editor and author. His best 
known book is “Is Capitalism Doomed?” 

Mr. Dennis thinks that in order for the 
United States to emerge from the depres- 
sion and become prosperous again we must 
have a planned economy. A central au- 
thority must take charge of our industrial 
operations. The government must take a 
leading part in regulating and controlling. 
This cannot be done, he says, if we main- 
tain our democratic parliamentary system 
of government. Congress, which is a debat- 
ing society, cannot formulate and carry out 
plans. We must have a strong executive 
unhampered by constitutional limitations 
—virtually a dictator. In other words, we 
must have a Fascist form of government. 
He thinks that the Roosevelt administra- 
tion is going in that direction and that it 
must go still further or else give place to 
others who will. Mr. Dennis admits that 
this will mean the loss of liberty in the 


legalistic sense. We will not have free 
speech. The people cannot do many things 
which they now do. On the other hand, he 
says, it will give us a well-ordered society 
where people can have comiort and secu- 
rity, and that in such SO v people will 
have more rea} liberty; that they can 
do more of the things they want to do 
than they can in the society which we now 
have where we have liberty to do the 
things we please, so far as the law is con- 
cerned, but where poverty and insecurity 
deny us the power to do the things we 
really want to do, 

I have given this sympathetic explana- 
tion of Mr. Dennis’ argument, not because 
I believs or | most emphati- 
cally do 1 but because it is well for us 
to understand the arguments which are be- 
ing given in its favor. My chief objection 


to Fascism is that, in all probability, if a 


strong executive came into power and had 
full authority, this executive would ne 
controlled by large business interests. In 
that case, they would probably arrange 
things not in the interest of all the people 
but in the interest of their own class. 


+ + 


Where They Read — It may come 
as a surprise to a good many Americans to 
learn that we as a people do not read as 
extensively as the English do. It appears, 
however, that such is the case. Last year, 
16,000 books were published in England 
and only 8,000 came from our own print- 
ing presses. The disparity is seen to be 
all the greater when we remember that 
the population of England is only one- 
third that of the United States. The 
American visitor to England is often sur- 
prised to hear how frequently people dis- 
cuss the books they are reading. English- 
men have long prided themselves on being 
Europe’s best writers, just as Italy has 
boasted of her singers, and Holland of her 
painters. 

+ + 


A Community Project — It is a 
pleasure to record examples of progressive 
community undertakings. Recently I told 
of something important which is being 
done in an Ohio village. This week my 
attention has been called to a significant 
enterprise in a southern city—Dallas, 
Texas. Educational leaders of that city 
have been impressed by the educational 
needs of young men and women who have 
finished high school but who cannot go to 
college. Acting through the Civic Federa- 
tion of Dallas, they have established The 
New Era School, which, under trained 
leadership, offers instruction designed to 
encourage “cultural values and social un- 
derstanding.” A series of courses is given 
in such fields as Contemporary Reading, 
Science, Economics, Front Page (current 
public affairs), Law for the Citizen, Ethics 
in a Changing World, Music Appreciation, 
and so on. The instruction is given in 
the afternoon and evening. A number of 
well-known lecturers are brought to Dallas. 
The idea of this New Era School is that 
young people, whether they are employed 
or not, may have the opportunity of con- 
tinuing a social and cultural education. 


an 

British Statesman — Sir John 
Simon, British secretary for foreign affairs, 
has been a prominent figure in the British 
government for many years, and he is usu- 
ally placed in the top rank of European 
statesmen. 

But it is chiefly as a man that Sir John 
is interesting. Although poor at the time 
of his youth, success has characterized his 
later life. His has been a practical suc- 
cess, however. He is unemotional and cold. 
His critics accuse him of making no at- 
tempt to acquire sympathy and understand- 
ing for less fortunate human beings. How- 
ever, he is possessed of one of the keenest 


and most analytical minds in Europe 
Whatever he does, he does with relentless 
precision, like some power!u! Uectual 
machine. He can go to 


lem perhaps better than a: 
temporaries. —The 





THOUGHTS AND 
SMILES 








Strange that the Liars’ Club didn’t award 
its first prize to a politician. But this class 
may have been ruled out on a basis of. pro- 
fessionalism. 

—Sioux Falls (S. D.) Arcus LEADER 





A well-written life is almost as rare 
as a well-spent one. —Carlyle 
A French writer suggests the “divorce of 
America from Europe.” That will be just 
fine—provided we are not expected to pay 
any more alimony. 
—Shreveport JouRNAL 





Liberty League Under Control of Group 
Worth 37 Billion Dollars—Headline. That’s 
the crowd Dr. Townsend should get in with. 

—St. Louis Post-D1spatcH 





Apology is only egotism wrong side 
out. —Oliver Wendell Holmes 





Paper that cannot be torn has been in- 
vented in Japan. That will be fine for inter- 
national treaties. 

—Flint (Mich.) JourNaL 





How does a mind-reader find anything to 
read in those who patronize mind-readers? 
—Washington Post 





Avoid shame but do not seek glory— 
nothing is so expensive as glory. 
—Sidney Smith 





“Scientist Sees Oxygen Scarcity 
1000001935.”—Headline. 


in Year 
In those times you 


won’t ask even your enemies to take the air. 
—New Haven JOuRNAL-COURIER 





GENTLEMEN! GENTLEMEN! 


—From JUDGE 


Strange, but after Huey’s attack, F. D. R. 
insists on continuing as president. 
—Greenville (S. C.) PrepMoNntT 





An obstinate man 
opinions—they hold him. 
—Bishop Butler 


does not hold 





Radio and picture privileges within court 
rooms at big trials are denounced by the 
New York Lawyers’ Association, thus remov- 
ing the last lingering incentive to a life of 
crime. 

—Beacon (N. Y.) News 





Perhaps no man ever thought a line 
superfluous when he wrote it. We are 
seldom tiresome to ourselves. 

—Dr. Johnson 
NRA program. This 
es Nn Maéeai2 her madder 


Washington Post 
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The Debate Over the Social Security Program 


(Concluded from page 1) 


should go up, fewer goods could be pur- 
chased and this would be a check upon 
production. It would tend, therefore, to 
retard recovery. 

The argument is made, further, that this 
plan would be costly to the government. 
The national government and the state 
governments would share the expense of 
making payments to men and women who 
reached the age of 65 
before having had time 
to make contributions 
to an old-age pension 
fund. Those who feel 
that the government is 
going too rapidly into 
debt and that it is ap- 
proaching bankruptcy 
because of its heavy ex- 
penditures oppose meas- 
ures of this kind which 
impose obligations upon 
the national treasury. 

So much for the mat- 
ter of expense. Now we 
come to a different kind 
of conservative opposi- 
tion. There are those 
who oppose social insur- 
ance on principle. They 
say that it would not be 
the business of the gov- 
ernment to take care of 
the aged and of those 
who do not have jobs. This argument was 
very popular a few years ago. Early in 
the depression James A. Emery, general 
counsel for the National Association of 
Manufacturers, expressed an idea which 
was held by many business men when he 
said: 


Not only theoretically but practically the 
history of mankind demonstrates in recurring 
periods, from Rome to Britain and Germany, 
that you cannot teach a people to lean upon 
government as a substitute for self-denial and 
self-reliance in meeting the hazards of life 
without fatally enervating those essential 
characteristics that have been our chief pos- 
session. 


The depression has rendered such argu- 
ments as this almost obsolete. Even among 
the conservatives it is generally recognized 
now that the individual, acting alone, can- 
not shield himself from all the hazards of 
life. Nothing which he can do can give 
him assurance that he will have a job. 
However economical and prudent he may 
be, he cannot lay up money for old age 
if he is frequently unemployed through 
causes beyond his own control. But though 
this type of argument is not heard so much 
as it formerly was, it still influences a 
number of people. 


We have spoken thus far about conserv- 
ative opposition to the social insurance 
program, but opposition, as we said a 
while ago, comes from other quarters. 
There are a number of students of social 
insurance legislation who favor certain 
kinds of insurance, but who feel that the 
Wagner-Lewis bill is unscientific and un- 
sound. They say that any kind of social 
insurance should be on a sound actuarial 
basis. By this they mean that the pay- 
ments which are provided for shall be 
large enough to build an adequate fund— 
a fund from which the benefits can be paid 
without a deficit. They say that social in- 
surance of all kinds should be managed as 
scientifically as a life insurance company 
handles its business. 


The life insurance experts know exactly 
how much money they will have to collect 
from policy-holders in order that the in- 
surance company may be able to pay out 
the money it promises to pay. The ex- 
perts can figure exactly what the death 
rate among policy-holders is going to be, 
how many policies per hundred thousand 
will have to be paid each year because of 
the death of policy-holders. The cost of 
insurance policies is fixed scientifically 
so that the company can meet all claims 
upon it. When this is done, the insurance 
is said to be on an actuarial basis. Do the 


payments fixed in the Wagner-Lewis bill 
for the unemployment insurance and the 
old-age pensions come up to such stand- 
ards? Will they create a large enough 
fund? Many critics charge that they will 
not and that the government will have to 
make up the deficit with doles. They go 
so far as to say that unemployment insur- 
ance can never be figured out on an actu- 
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arial basis. The risks and probabilities 
cannot be predicted with sufficient accu- 
racy. This is, of course, a highly technical 
question. None but experts in the study 
of insurance problems can answer the 
question at all satisfactorily. 


Liberal Opposition 


Here is another argument; one which 
has more weight in Congress than any 
other. A number of liberals declare that 
the benefits provided by the Wagner-Lewis 
bill are not high enough. Instead of cut- 
ting down the cost of the social insurance 
program, as many conservatives would do, 
these liberals would increase the costs. 
What does it amount to, they say, for a 
man who is out of work to get merely half 
his former wage and get it for only 15 
weeks? According to the Wagner-Lewis 
bill he will get nothing at all until after 
he has been out of work for a month. Then 
he will be paid not more than half his 
former income for 15 weeks. After that 
he will get nothing. The liberals say that 
the plan should be more generous. At 
least the time should be extended so that 
the worker will be paid for a longer period 
of unemployment. The Wagner-Lewis plan, 
they say, would represent no gain over the 
present situation. As it is now, unemployed 
workers are given relief by the govern- 
ment. The plan proposed in this act would 
give them no more than they are now get- 
ting in relief. 

It is charged that the old-age pension 
plan is not generous enough. Men and 
women over 65 who have not had a chance 
to build up a fund out of which pensions 
can be paid would receive not more than 
$30 a month. At least, the federal gov- 
ernment will not pay more than $15 a 
month. They will pay that much if the 
states will pay an equal amount. Of course, 
the states can pay more than the $15 a 
month if they care to, but they are not 
likely to do so when the federal govern- 
ment limits its contributions to $15, and 
how can one live on $30 a month, it is 
said. He might about as well accept relief 
such as the government now offers. Seri- 
ous and rather formidable attempts will 
be made in Congress to liberalize the meas- 
ure and make it more generous to the un- 
employed and the aged. 


Why Radicals Oppose 


Many radicals also oppose the social in- 
surance program. Since they are inter- 
ested primarily in workers and in the un- 
fortunate elements of the people, it might 
be supposed that they would be pleased 


with the program of social insurance, but 
here is their line of reasoning: The unem- 
ployment insurance provided for in the act 
and the old-age pension benefits are not 
sufficiently generous to do people very 
much good. The benefits they give are 
relatively unimportant. Nothing much can 
be done for the poor and the needy, unless 
we have fundamental economic reforms. 
Wages should be higher. 
Production should be 
increased. Industry 
should be made stable 
so that people will al- 
ways have jobs. Prob- 
ably this result cannot 
be obtained until. we 
have drastic reorganiza- 
tion of our whole indus- 
trial system. Probably 
the government will 
have to take over indus- 
try and operate it in 
order that all the people 
may have jobs all the 
time, at reasonable 
wages. 

But, say the radicals, 
while the social insur- 
ance plan does not give 
the poor people who 
need help very much, it 
does seem to give them 
something. It is likely 
to give people the impression that the gov- 
ernment is promising them security since 
they think that they will be receiving pay- 
ments when they are unemployed and 
when they grow old. They are likely to 
be satisfied. They will probably give up 
their efforts to secure fundamental changes. 
They are lulled to sleep by a false promise 
of security. In the long run then, so the 
radical argument goes, those who are most 
in need of help will lose more than they 
gain as a-result of the social. insurance 
program. This argument does not receive 
much support in the halls of Congress, 
but it is heard frequently among intellec- 
tual radicals outside. 
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National or State? 


There is one more argument which re- 
ceives quite a little attention. One often 
hears the contention that the social insur- 
ance program should be administered wholly 
by the national government. The Wagner- 
Lewis bill provides (see THE AMERICAN 
OBSERVER, January 21) that the program 
be carried out by the national government 
and the states acting in codperation. The 
states are supposed to enact the laws pro- 
viding for the payment of unemployment 
insurance and old-age pensions. The na- 
tional government collects the money from 
which these payments shall 


pensions. Against this argument, it is 
maintained that it would probably be 
unconstitutional for the national govern- 
ment to carry out such a program. It has 
the power to lay taxes on the people of 
the various states, but has the Constitution 
given the national government any au- 
thority to operate an unemployment insur- 
ance and old-age pension plan within the 
different states? That point is widely 
disputed. 








Something to Think About 











1. Which do you think has the greatest de- 
gree of economic security, Denmark or the 
United States? Give your reasons. 


_ 2, How do the Danish farm homes compare 
in value with American farm homes? 


3. How do the Codperatives in Denmark 
work and how have they been of benefit to 
the small farmer? 


4. Does Denmark have proportionately 
greater natural resources than we have? 


a. Do you believe that we could improve 
our living standards by adopting some of 
Denmark’s policies? 


6. “Unemployment insurance and old-age 
pensions are designed primarily as recovery 
measures.” Is this statement true or false? 
Why? 


7. What are the principal arguments of the 
conservatives against the social security pro- 
gram? Do you think they are well founded? 
Why? 


8. Does the administration feel that its 
social insurance program is a cure-all? What 
position does it hold? 


9. Do you think there is logic in the argu- 
ment of the radicals to the effect that social 
insurance will tend to prevent the enactment 
of more drastic and necessary reforms? State 
your reasons. 


10. What is the present status of the child- 
labor amendment? 


REFERENCES: (a) Social Insurance Is 
Not Enough. Current History, February, 
1935, pp. 555-561. (b) Can We Provide Se- 
curity? The New Republic, January 16, 1935, 
pp. 266-269. (c) Social Security for Today 
Christian Century, November 28, 1934, pp 
1515-1517. (d) Most Complete Agricultural 
Recovery in History. Annals of the Ameri- 
can Academy, March, 1934, pp. 123-129. 


PRONUNCIATIONS: Riff (rif’—i as in 
hit), Raisuli (ra-soo’lee—a as in ate), Abd-el- 
Krim (ahb-del-krim’—e as in yet, z as in 
hit), Zinovieff (zee-no’vee-eff—o as in go, ¢ 
as in yet), Bukharin (boo-kah’reen), Koki 
Hirota (ko’kee hee-ro’ta—both o’s as in go), 
Manchoukuo (man-choo-koo’o—last o as in 
go), Chahar (chah-hahr’), Cardenas (kar-da’- 
nas—first a as in car, second a as in ate, last 
a as in after), Pascual Diaz (pas-kual’ dee’az 
—all a’s as in alms), Pierre-Etienne Flandin 
(pee-air’ ay-tee-en flon-dan’—on as in yon, 
an as in can). 





be made and turns the 
money over to the states. 
The national government 
is trying to bring about the 
enactment of social insur- 
ance laws every place by 
collecting the money to 
pay for it everywhere. If 
a state fails to pass the 
laws providing for insur- 
ance, its people must pay 
out their money just the 
same, and none of it comes 
back to them in the form 
of unemployment _insur- 
ance and old-age pension 
benefits. If the bill be- 
comes a law, therefore, it 
is likely that practically all 
the states will enact the so- 
cial insurance laws so as to 
get the benefits. 

It is frequently argued, 
however, that there should 
be a uniform national law 
and that the federal gov- 
ernment should not only 
collect the money, but that 
it should operate the en- 
tire plan of insurance and 
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Denmark--Where High Standards Prevail 


(Concluded from page 1) 


from the Scandinavian countries. The 
Danes did a booming trade at the expense 
of the countries engaged in combat. 

We must look deeper than this, however, 
if we wish to learn the secret of Denmark’s 
success in maintaining a high standard of 
living. That success is built on founda- 
tions which were laid years before the war. 
Those foundations in part consist of the 
frugal and energetic natures of the people 
and in part to a high degree of intelligence 
which has enabled them to develop the art 
of codperation in an unusual manner. 


Program Developed 


About 65 years ago Denmark was in a 
depression which was as bad or worse than 
the one we have been struggling through. 
The country was in despair and it looked 
as if it would never solve the problems 
which had overtaken it. Then the Danes 
began to think. They looked about them 
and saw that they had a country which had 
fair enough land for cultivation but which 
did not have large natural resources such 
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A DANISH DAIRY 
Pietures of Denmark, courtesy Royal Danish 


as coal, iron, and water power. They real- 
ized that their land was the best thing they 
had and that, therefore, the nation must 
live, for the most part, on what the land 
produced. Agriculture was the chief in- 
dustry and a prosperous farming popula- 
tion was necessary to a prosperous nation. 

With this fixed firmly in mind the Danes 
began to plan. In order to put the farmer 
on a sound financial basis they made it 
possible for him to obtain easy credit. 
Banks were established primarily to take 
care of the needs of the farmer. He was 
encouraged to own his farm and was aided 
in purchasing fertilizers, feed, tools, stock, 
and so forth. These banks were not con- 
trolled by industrialists and large business 
interests. Generally, they were small af- 
fairs developed through the codperation of 
the farmers themselves and under the con- 
trol of the farmers. The banks were 
united through a central bank in Copen- 
hagen. 

This was the first step. Codperation 
Provided credit, and credit, soundly used, 
established the farmer. Today, over 90 
per cent of the farmers in Denmark own 
their farms while in the United States the 
figure is between 50 and 60 per cent. Sim- 
ilarly, the average farmhouse in Denmark 
is valued at about $2,000 while the aver- 
age farmhouse in the United States is 
worth $1,200. 

It is apparent that there is a wise dis- 
tribution of land in Denmark. The Danes 
realized that it would not do to have some 
farmers owning huge estates and others 
barely enough land on which to make a 
living. There was not enough to go around, 
and they felt it was better to maintain a 
reasonably equal division. In fact, we 
find that the idea of equality is well rooted 


Legation 


in the Danish mind. The country has only 
two millionaires. Income taxes on the 
wealthy run as high as 50 per cent. The 
average person in Denmark pays from five 
to 10 per cent of his income in taxes. This 
is high taxation but the Danes do not pay 
a lot of indirect taxes—taxes placed on the 
sale of goods, for example. The chief in- 
come of the nation is derived from the in- 
come tax, which helps to provide a more 
even distribution of wealth. There is lit- 
tle abject poverty in Denmark, no paupers. 
Some may be better off than others but 
extremes are avoided. 


Cooperatives 


The next important step in planning in 
Denmark was the codperative. This was a 
movement which sprang up from the farm- 
ers. It was the result of local initiative 
rather than government intervention. The 
farmers realized that they could never re- 
ceive the full benefit from their crops so 
long as they had to deal through a middle- 
man. It may be pointed out that usually 
a farmer does not sell his prod- 
ucts directly to the consumer. He 
sells them first to a third party 
who stores them, prepares them 
for market and finally places 
them in retail stores where they 
are bought by the consumers. 
The middleman, naturally, does 
not do this for nothing. He claims 
his share of the profit and fre- 
quently his portion is so large as 
to leave little for the farmer, 
who is really the producer. In 
the United States the farmer has 
suffered heavily on this account. 
In 1929, out of every $1.00 spent 
for food by the consumer, the 
farmer received 47 cents while 
the distributor and processor re- 
ceived 53 cents. In March, 1933, 
the farmer’s share of the con- 
sumer’s $1.00 was 31 cents and 
the middleman’s 69 cents. More 
recently, the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration has helped 
correct this situation with the re- 
sult that in November, 1933, the 
farmer got 36 cents of the con- 
sumer’s $1.00. 

A somewhat similar situation prevailed 
in Denmark and the Danish farmers were 
anxious to do away with it. And they hit 
upon an idea. Why not, they thought, sell 
the products ourselves directly to the con- 
sumer and save the middleman’s profit? 
We cannot, of course, each of us go into 
the markets to sell our products for that 
would leave us no time for our work. But 
we could get together in setting up an or- 
ganization which would do the work for us. 
We would only have to pay the expenses 
of this organization, which would be much 
less than the profit claimed by middlemen. 

With that idea was born the codperative. 
Today, there are hundreds of codperatives 
in Denmark. The farmers send their prod- 
ucts to the organizations of which they are 
members. The codperatives in turn care 
for the distribution and 
sale of the farm prod- 
ucts. For example, there 
are 1,403 dairy codper- 
atives which handle 82 
per cent of the total 
dairy business of the 
country. 





The coédperative 
worked so well that it 
spread to the cities. And 
not only were selling co- 
operatives set up _ but 
also buying codpera- 
tives. The Danish farmer 
found that he could 
obtain the things he 
needed more cheaply by 
dealing through a codp- 
erative. He soon found 
himself belonging to a 
dozen or more such or- : 
ganizations which ca- —~"® 


tered to his various needs and de- 
mands. 
Education 
It is clear that none of these 
things could have been accom- 
plished without intelligence—an 
intelligence not only on the part 
of the leaders but among the peo- 
ple. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, to learn that there is no il- 
literacy in Denmark and _ that 
great stress is laid upon educa- 
tion. Here is a brief description 
of the Danish school system by 
Jesse W. Harris, head of the 
school of home economics, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee: 


Every person who is mentally 
able to go to school is required to 
complete the common school. This 
common school operates for 11 
months in the year six days per 
week and is the equivalent of our 
elementary and high school com- 
bined. . . . Although Denmark does 
not have the wealth that the United 
States has, the adults in the United 
States have an average education 
equivalent to the sixth grade. . . 
The adults in Denmark all have the 
equivalent of high school gradua- 
tion. 

Social and economic planning in Denmark 
also plans for college education. These plans 
are made so that those young people with 
brains and a willingness to work may secure 
a college education. The government pays 
the expenses of the college education, but no 
one may stay in college unless he is a student 
and has the ability to profit by college edu- 
cation. 


But education in Denmark does not stop 
with the school and college. There is a 
well-intrenched movement of adult educa- 
tion. People who wish to continue learning 
while they are working must have good 
schools available which they may attend 
free after working hours. Every possible 
help is given the citizen in increasing his 
store of knowledge. The Danes believe 
firmly that a well-ordered society must rest 
on intelligent citizenship. 


High Standards 


Special attention is given to training the 
farmer in the science of agriculture. The 
government employs 218 scientifically 
trained advisers to aid in the agricultural 
education of the farmers. The farmer has 
readily recognized the advantages of 
science and the maintenance of high stand- 
ards of quality. The butter, eggs, and ba- 
con which originate on Danish farms are 
carefully graded and marked. It is proudly 
pointed out that an egg served on a break- 
fast table in London can be traced by its 
marking directly to the farm which pro- 
duced it. With such an absolute check on 
their products, the Danes have been able 
to gain a reputation for the high quality 
of their products. No slacker farmer can 
slip in his inferior eggs or butter and profit 
equally with his more careful neighbor. 
The céoperative will find him out, and he 
will be forced either to keep up to the 
standard or his products will be barred. 





A TYPICAL DANISH VILLAGE 


average farmhouse in Denmark is valued at about $2, wt while the average 
farmhouse in America is worth about $1,2 





REAL COOPERATION 


Denmark has learned this lesson. 


The people of Denmark, finally, have 
been aided by various forms of social in- 
surance. They have unemployment insur- 
ance to guarantee them compensation in 
times of enforced idleness. The Danish 
system has worked satisfactorily through- 
out the depression. Old-age pensions are 
provided for to care for the aged destitute. 
Likewise, there is a system of health in- 
surance through which the people obtain 
medical and hospital care without having 
to bear the burden of high doctors’ bills. 
Briefly, the Danes are largely spared the 
dread of having to do without food, cloth- 
ing, shelter, and adequate care in time of 
sickness. 

So well has Denmark thought her way 
through her problems and planned for her 
future that she is one of the happiest 
countries in the world. She has one-third 
of the world’s trade in butter. She pro- 
duces most of England’s bacon and sells her 
eggs everywhere in Europe. Her people ap- 
pear contented. A visitor to the country 
always remarks on the abundance of flowers, 
on the careful landscaping, and the orderly 
villages which do not have slum districts 
Farming, with the Danes, is a way of life, 
not a series of hardships and difficulties. 

It is of great interest to learn how one 
nation copes with its problems in a time 
when governments are beset on all sides by 
economic and political ills. Of course, it 
need not be thought that we should, or can, 
hasten to imitate the Danes. There are 
differences in the situations of the two 
countries. The United States is so large— 
Denmark is considerably smaller than West 
Virginia and has only 3,500,000 people— 
that it might be impossible to undertake 
a program of precise planning. This is an 
issue which has been under discussion in 
this country for some time. In addition the 
business and _ financial 
structure of the United 
States is tremendous 
and complicated. By 
comparison it seems a 
simple matter to plan 
for a small country with 
an evenly distributed 
population which is for 
the most part agricul- 
tural. But when all 
this has been said, it 
may yet be true that 
there are some things we 
could learn from Den- 
mark. Methods differ as 
countries differ. It may 
be impracticable to imi- 
tate Denmark, but it 
would be a fine thing if 
we could develop ways 
to give our people secu- 
rity and comfort. 
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ERY often students of American history complete 

their study of the Civil War without the slightest 
inkling of the true economic and political implications of 
the conflict. To them it was merely a war between two 
sections of the country over 
the issue of slavery. Even on 
the slavery issue itself they 
have but a hazy idea, consid- 
ering it solely as a moral issue, 
the one side taking up arms 
against the other because it was wrong to hold human be- 
ings in bondage. It is only natural that such stress should 
be placed upon the Civil War because it was, as a matter 
of fact, the moral side of slavery that was greatly drama- 
tized during the period we are studying. But, viewed 
from the long range, this side of the question was rela- 
tively unimportant compared with the more fundamental 
economic and social problems which rent the nation 
asunder during those critical years. 

In so far as eras can be said definitely to have come 
to a close at a particular time, the Civil War may be 
considered as the end of one period in American history 
and the beginning of another period. It was as definitely 
a social revolution as was the French Revolution of 1789, 
the Puritan Revolution of the seventeenth century, or even 
the Russian Revolution of our own day. It brought into 
power a new class, giving to this class control over the 
instruments of government, just as the other great revolu- 
tions in history have shifted the alignment of economic 
classes. If we fail to comprehend that point, we fail not 
only to gauge the true significance of the War Between 
the States, but we also fail to understand many of the 
conflicts which are today shaking the very foundations of 
our civilization. 


Economic and 
social side 


of Civil War 


ERHAPS we can better see the meaning of this if we 

first turn our attention to the English Revolution to 
which we have referred. In the early days of British his- 
tory it was the landed gentry, the aristocracy, which was 
in control of the government. 
But as industry developed, as 
people began to engage in com- 
merce, there arose a powerful 
class which we would today 
call the “business interests.” 
The governmental policies which favored the aristocracy 
worked definite hardships on this commercial or business 
class of the population, and when it finally grew sufficiently 
strong, it was able to compel the government of England 
to become its agent, to adopt policies which would benefit 
this new class of the population. 

Now, to a certain extent, the Civil War accomplished 
in America what the Puritan Revolution accomplished in 
England. It brought into political power a new class, the 
business interests. It is safe to assert that before the 
Civil War, Big Business was not permanently in the saddle 
in the United States, and that it was that conflict which 
gave it the almost unbroken control which it has exerted 
from that day to this. 

It was apparent for years before the final outbreak of 
the war that the economic interests of the Southern aris- 
tocracy, the landed gentry of that day, and the 


Conflict of eco- 
nomic interests 
in America 
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The Real Significance of the Civil War 


By David S. Muzzey and Paul D. Miller 


the tariff. To the South, the tariff spelled economic disas- 
ter, for it obliged the Southerners to pay higher prices 
for everything they bought, since the tariff enabled manu- 
facturers to charge higher prices for their wares. At the 
same time, the South enjoyed no such price benefit, since 
the bulk of its primary commodity, cotton, had to be sold 
abroad at prices which were not protected by a tariff. Big 
business had to have the tariff in order to expand as it 
wanted. The landed gentry of the South could not 
countenance such a policy, for it undermined the very 
foundations upon which its prosperity was built. It was a 
life-and-death struggle for power. The class which had 
been in control of the government was threatened. A new 
class, which had been growing in power every year as the 
nation became industrialized, was making a strong bid for 
this political control. Thus the Civil War was a struggle 
between these business interests of the North and the 
landed aristocracy of the South. 


HE subsequent history of the American nation be- 

comes more meaningful if the class nature of this 
struggle is fully appreciated. In their remarkable work, 
“The Rise of American Civilization,” Charles A. and 
Mary Beard present a clear- 
cut and impressive picture 
of just what this shifting of 
class control meant to the 
future development of the 
nation. Here is their inter- 
pretation of the real implications of the Civil War viewed 
from this particular angle: 


When business 
gains the 
ascendancy 


The Second American Revolution, while destroying the 
economic foundation of the slave-owning aristocracy, assured 
the triumph of business enterprise. As if to add irony to de- 
feat, the very war which the planters precipitated in an effort 
to avoid their doom augmented the fortunes of the capitalist 
class from whose jurisdiction they had tried to escape. Through 
financing the federal government and furnishing supplies to 
its armies, northern leaders in banking and industry reaped 
profits far greater than they had ever yet gathered during four 
years of peace. When the long military struggle came to an 
end they had accumulated huge masses of capital and were 
ready to march resolutely forward to the conquest of the 
continent—to the exploitation of the most marvelous natural 
endowment ever bestowed by fortune on any nation. 

History was repeating old patterns in a new and more ma- 
jestic setting. In the development of every great civilization 
in the past, there had come to the top groups of rich and 
enterprising business men devoted to commerce, industry, and 
finance. The sources of their fortunes varied and their modes 
of acquisition differed from age to age, but they formed a 
dynamic element in every ancient society that passed beyond 
the primitive stage of culture and everywhere they advanced 
with deadly precision on the classes which derived their sus- 
tenance from agriculture. In the documents which record the 
rise of civilization in Egypt, Babylonia, and Persia and in 
the trading centers of Tyre, Sidon, and Carthage, the immense 
operations of business men can be traced, though priests, 
singers, poets, philosophers, and courtiers were the chief mas- 
ters of the written word. ... 

Compared with their historic forerunners, the triumphant 
business men of America had a freer field and a richer ma- 
terial endowment. Their planting opponents were laid lower 
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in the dust by one revolutionary stroke than the nobility of 
France or the landed gentry of England by the upheavals 
which had broken their ranks. In the United States, no royal 
families, no great landed aristocracy, no heavily endowed 
clergy owned the forests, plains, and mountains where lay the 
natural resources so necessary to 
the development of business, 
More than one-half of the whole 
area of the country, to be exact, 
1,048,111,608 acres, belonged to 
the government in 1860—a be- 
nevolent government in the 
hands of friends, ready to sell 
its holdings for a song, to give them away, or to let them 
pass by mere occupation. The rest belonged in large part 
to farmers and could be easily bought, leased, or rented 
for mineral exploitation. So no ancient titles, parchments, 
and seals prevented an enterprising individual from getting at 
the materials for his operations; vast mining royalties did 
not flow into the coffers of an opposing class to enrich it and 
give more substance to its power in the state. In short, much 
of the land for industrial exploitation could be had for 
the asking or at the price of a little political manipulation; the 
rest could be obtained in a fairly easy market. 


Conditions favor- 
able to progress 
in America 


As the business interests replaced the so-called landed 
aristocracy as the dominating force in American politics, 
so with the passing of years there developed classes 
which opposed the domination of Big Business. As in- 
dustry became more powerful, many people began to feel 
that government was not protecting their interests as it 
should. Thus we find toward the end of the last century 
a number of movements, political in nature, which sought 
to bring about a change. The great Populist movement, 
made up of discontented farmers and workers, was per- 
haps the most dramatic manifestation of the growing dis- 
content among the classes whose interests were opposed 
to those of Big Business. But, though the call for reform 
succeeded in securing the enactment of certain important 
pieces of legislation, it did not accomplish the goal of un- 
horsing the class that was in control of the government. 
These movements were in no sense a social revolution as 
the Civil War and the other revolutions we have cited 
were. Why they did not accomplish this is easy to under- 
stand. In spite of temporary setbacks the country con- 
tinued to rise to higher levels of prosperity and, until the 
close of the World War at least, most of the people were 
much better off. 


N A certain sense, the landslide victory of President 
Roosevelt in 1932 was a revolt against the rule of Big 
Business. During the campaign, Mr. Roosevelt became 
the symbol of a revolt against this domination. Perhaps 
it was his repeated promises to 
do something for the “forgot- 
ten man” which made people 
feel that he represented a new 
class in American society. But 
it cannot truthfully be said 
that the present administration has yet taken sides in this 
struggle between conflicting class interests. It is no ex- 
aggeration to say that the clash of interests which is today 
present in the United States is as vital as the conflict 
which nearly disrupted the Union more than 70 years ago. 
This time, however, the alignment is different. No longer 
is it a slave-owning aristocracy that is trying to hold on to 
power. It is the class which at that time was 
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Northern manufacturers and financiers and 
business interests were so fundamentally op- 
posed that nothing short of a miracle or an 
armed conflict could settle the difficulty. This 
conflict of interest was focused on the issue of 
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successful in the struggle for power, the indus- 
trial and business interests, that is being chal- 
lenged by the laboring and agricultural classes 
which feel, rightly or wrongly, that their inter- 
ests are fundamentally opposed to that group. 











Plans for President Coolidge’s inauguration next month indicate that it will 
be one of the simplest ever held. The president is bent on giving the nation an 
example of economy, and has ordered those in charge to return most of the 
$60,000 which citizens of Washington have contributed toward making the in- 
auguration an elaborate affair. 

A diphtheria epidemic in Nome, Alaska, was checked by the heroic efforts of 
a dog. Balto, one of the finest Siberian wolfhounds in the North, carried a mes- 
senger with serum over 60 miles of Arctic waste in a raging blizzard. The dog 
led the way to the stricken city when his master became so blinded by the storm 
that - lost all sense of direction. Balto died a few days later as a result of the 
ordeal. 

The Committee on Foreign Affairs has recommended to the House of Repre- 
sentatives a resolution endorsing the World Court. The committee expressed 
the hope that the United States would join as soon as possible, with certain 
reservations. It is the Senate which must decide on the question, however, and 
the sentiment in that body seems to be against our joining. 

Northern Africa is in a turbulent state due to the efforts of the Spanish to 
suppress the Riffs. Raisuli, leader of a desert tribe which went over to the side 
of the Spaniards, has been captured by the Riff chieftain, Abd-el-Krim. It is 
believed he will not be executed because he is a descendant of the prophet 
Mohammed. 

One of the most dramatic and amazing tragedies is being enacted in a Ken- 








tucky cave, where Floyd Collins, an explorer, has been trapped since January 
30. A huge eight-ton boulder rests on Collins’ foot, and the tiny entrance to 
the cave has been all but closed up by a sudden landslide. Shafts have been 
sunk, and the resources of the state are at the call of the engineers and miners 
who are working frantically to save the man from being buried alive. 


Soviet Dictator Stalin has just granted his first interview. He ridiculed the 
statements of his subordinates, Zinovieff and Bukharin, that Germany is ripe 
for Communist revolution. He believes that the hold of the German Socialists 
on the workers must be broken and that they must be converted to Communism 
before a revolution can take place. He also holds that a serious economic crash 
must occur in Germany before it can go Communist. 

William C. Durant, motor manufacturer and stock operator, has increased his 
fortune by $2,500,000 in the first two days of this week. Mr. Durant owns 
about 60,000 shares of the United States Iron and Pipe Corporation, whose 
stock has gone up 40 points in two days. 

Senator Borah has introduced into the Senate a bill to return to Germans the 
property which was seized from them in this country during the war. In many 
cases the management of this seized property has been highly improper, and 
much of it was sold at low prices. Borah would recover as much as possible 
and return it to its lawful owners. The bill is not expected to make much head- 
way, as President Coolidge is known to oppose returning this property. 




















